WAR, HUNGER AND PROFIT 


Did you know that capitalism is 
just plain folks, like you 'n me? 
Shucks! In last year’s Third Century 
America exhibit (Cape Canaveral), 
the captains of today’s industry 
caused it to be known that: “Eco¬ 
nomic success for a nation is mea¬ 
sured by how far it can rise above pro¬ 
viding the basic food needs for its 
people.” (The Secret of Affluence, a 
pamphlet put out by the Dept, of 
Agriculture.) The overwhelming 
majority of any nation’s people are 
its workers, the remainder are 
members of the capitalist class. It 
is the function of the former to 
enrich the latter, after they have 
worked a certain amount of time for 
themselves so as to get by from 
day to day, year in and year out. 
The employers of wage-labor without 
exception seek to cut costs of pro¬ 
duction in whatever way is the most 
practical for them, so that the 
surplus-labor done for them by their 
employees will render a maximum 
profit. How vital Is their profit to 
your food supply? Farther on in the 
same pamphlet we read, in the 
section, “Five Acres Between You 
and Starvation”: “Your five acres has 
one-fifth interest in a beef cow, and 
a one-nineteenth interest in a dairy 
cow. Somebody must take care of 
these animals. It is important to you 
that the person who is tending 
those animals sees that he can make 


some money doing it, or else you 
will be the one who suffers from a 
restricted supply of meat, milk, 
cheese and other dairy items.” 

With the coyest evasion the writer 
has neglected to tell you that “the 
person who is tending those animals” 
—known to legend as “the farmer” — 
is, often as not, a wage-worker 
probably just like yourself, and that 
he is not the one who will cut you 
off if you don’t see to his profit mar¬ 
gins. He makes a wage; his employer 
makes the profit. The second 
“person” does no labor. He is not 
even mentioned in the pamphlet. He 
certainly does not “take care of 
these animals.” He does live off the 
surplus-labor of working people, and 
the lines just quoted show he is 
an insolent ingrate indeed. 

Today’s businessman wears not 
only a grey flannel suit, but also 
sports a military uniform and a 
swagger-stick. The consumption needs 
of his pet juggernaut, the military 
machine, are infinitely more impor¬ 
tant than the food needs of real 
people. This comes out clearly in the 
case of international trade with the 
poorer countries. Which does the 
capitalist “do better” (to use his own 
fanciful phrase) ? Supply govern¬ 
ments like those of South Africa and 
India with weapons and arms, which 
they cannot afford? 1 Or supply the 
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means to produce an abundant 
source of food, or even to procure 
food stocks, for the populations of 
the same countries? 2 The “surplus 
people” around the world number 
in the millions, and the miserable 
economics of capitalist production 
condemn them every day to a threat 
of personal annihilation that 
workers in the better-off countries 
don’t easily imagine. Did you know, 
for example, that 

In the Far Blast and Africa, it is estimated 
that 25 to 30% of the population suffer 
from significant malnutrition. In the de¬ 
veloping countries as a whole, the United 
Nations estimates that malnutrition affects 
about 460 million people/, almost half of 
whom are children. Less conservative 
estimates put the figure closer to a billionA 


. . . documentation of 
hunger throughout 
the world 


They would not tell you in Earl 
Butz’s Global Candy Kitchen that 
“the unmet needs of society stand in 
stark contrast to the record spending 
for arms and armies. There is 
hunger throughout the 'world. Half 
the world’s school-age children 
are not yet attending school; one- 
third of the adults are illiterate. 
Governments spend two-thirds more 
for military force than for the health 
care of 4 billion people.” 4 

“At mid-point in the decade of 
the 1970s,” claims the same author, 
“the number of severely malnour¬ 
ished is now much greater.” 5 That 
number estimates the Food and Ag¬ 
ricultural Organization of the UN, 
might climb to 750 million in the 
developing countries alone by 1985, 
(Perhaps you think there are none 
in the “rich” countries?) 

The malady is plain for all to see; 
the question is, why can’t capitalism 
feed people? One of the favorite 
wrong answers these days is that big 
business lacks a sense of respon¬ 
sibility. The flaw in this is that 
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neither would small business be any 
more responsible, as was abundantly 
demonstrated in the case of Great 
Britain’s textile-factory owners for 
more than a century running after 

1770. 6 No capitalist, big or small, 
could have the sense of social respon¬ 
sibility that is required to avoid 
creating surplus-population; we know 
this from the great migrations from 
Europe to the Americas, which 
reached a total of 51 million indi¬ 
viduals between 1846 and 1939 —* 

1.6 million of whom fled hearth and 
famine of 1845-47 —, and this was in 
home in Ireland during the potato 
famine of 1845-47 —, and this 'was 
In the flood-tide of the great Liberal 
System. 7 The right answer to why 
the capitalist class can’t feed, clothe 
and educate so many “extra" people 

— and yet can lavish psychotic 
amounts of “scarce resources” — 
money — on gearing for war — is so 
obvious you would probably reject it. 

It isn’t production for a profit that 
produces this tortured compulsion; 
it’s the fact that the ordinary 
wage-earner does extra labor for the 
capitalist, for free. The immediate 
employer himself might not even be 
a capitalist but merely a super¬ 
visor, and the real owner might be 
thousands of miles away, or there 
might be thousands of them all 
owning shares in as many places; 
but whoever applies for the job 
obligates himself to produce this sur¬ 
plus wealth for those people. This 
purely technical relationship has 
absolutely no connection with the 
usefulness of the product or service 
to society, and social motives do 
not determine or regulate the labor 
performed to produce it. The value 
of that product, when the product has 
been sold, belongs entirely to the 
capitalist, and when the expenses of 
production and circulation have all 
been paid off, the portion remaining 

— the gross profit — can finally be 
disposed of, and no'where does it 
become necessary to use any of it to 
guard the interests of society as 

a whole. It is not the big business¬ 
man’s selfish irresponsibility that 



explains today’s cataclysmic situa¬ 
tion. It’s the need to extract a 
profit from the surplus labor-time 
of the wage-worker, a need that ends 
by devouring itself. 

But why throw capital away on 
war? The answer is, that as long as 
they keep their money invested in 
military production, the really big 
capitalists don’t lose it so much 
as drive it around a complicated, 
state-financed detour. “Capitalist 
production . . . develops technology, 
and the combining together of 
various processes into a social whole, 
only by sapping the original sources 
of all wealth — the soil and the 
labourer.” 8 It was the unbridled arro¬ 
gance of this class in the early 
1800s that produced the Factory Acts 
of mid-century, in England. By 
extending the working-day to 12 and 
more hours — and throwing in 
women and children in the bargain — 
it seized whole fistfuls of free surplus- 
value and began to cause the 
physical degeneration of the English 
working class. Starting in the 
1870s, capital began to export itself 
to all parts, and the unequal de¬ 
velopment of the various countries 
from which it departed was the 
germ of the arms race. The Franco- 
Prussian war and the Paris Com¬ 
mune mark the symbolic start of 
this cancer; joint-stock companies, 
signalling the great inner collapse 
capital was suffering, presaged the 
coming of an era of state interven¬ 
tion in the daily Workings of 
the economy. 

“Since 1945 there has been a 
constant expansion of the stockpile 
of nuclear weapons and the means 
of delivering them on targets as 
far distant as 8,000 miles.” 9 “With 
the exception of Japan, Israel, 
Australia and New Zealand, the de¬ 
veloped nations are in North America 
and Europe, regions which have 
one-fourth of the world’s population, 
produce three-fourths of the GNP, 
and account for over three-fourths 
of the military expenditures.” 10 


Why does hunger stalk this best 
of all possible worlds? “Between 
the booming military sector and the 
depressed civilian economy, the 
contrasts are sharp. Civilian tech¬ 
nological advances are pallid by 
comparison. World economic growth 
has slowed to a halt. Public funds 
for social programs are squeezed by 
shrinking tax revenues.” 11 “Military 
programs to a considerable degree 
dominate innovation and the de¬ 
velopment of modern industrial 
technology.” 12 “The increase of food 
production has slowed down at a 
time when population in many coun¬ 
tries is growing at an unprecedented 
rate ... at least 460 million people 
were believed to be suffering from 
severe protein-energy malnutrition in 
1970, 30 million of them in developed 
countries, the remainder in the 
developing.” 13 “Over the past thirty- 
five years more than 3 million 
American farms have folded. An 
estimated 480,000 rural businesses 
have disappeared, further contribut¬ 
ing to an exodus of people from 
the land to the cities.” 11 


... the connection 
between profit 
and war . . . 


On the face of it, you may object, 
none of this shows any inherent 
connection between profit and war. 
What it does show is this: In order 
to turn up a profit, the capitalist 
must cause the worker to sell him his 
labor-power on the market, and to 
work a greater or lesser part of the 
working-day free; to make a profit, 
the capitalist must first be able to 
seize the surplus-labor of the worker 
for himself, as surplus-value. From 
this quantity he will extract his 
profit. The history of the capitalist 
mode of production, during the 
last two hundred years, proves hands 
down that the capitalist class must 
finally lose itself in the morass of 
production for war, if it is to continue 
making the laborers of the world 
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not only replace their own value 
in wages by necessary labor — but 
create new value for it as well — by 
their surplus labor — by working 
for free, beyond what they require 
to live. 

The mutually reinforcing nature of 
these two needs of 'modern capital — 
war-production and overpopulation 
— announces itself most dramatic¬ 
ally, In the case of India. Long ago, 
when India had far fewer people 
than today, it could happen that, 

In consequence of the great demand for 
cotton after 1861, the production of 
cotton, in some thickly populated districts 
of India, was extended at the expense of 
rice cultivation. In consequence there 
arose local famines, the defective means of 
communication not permitting the failure 
of rice in one district to be compensated 
by importation from another.15 


Forced sterilization 
. .. the straw that 
broke India’s back 


When there was little capital, the 
result was nearly the same as if 
India haJd been an underpopulated 
country! Now that there is much 
more of it, there is still relatively 
little, and “by the year 2000 AD, India 
will most likely have 1 billion 
inhabitants, 1 billion radio receivers, 
400 million TV sets, 250 million 
automobiles and an annual per capita 
income of 500 (as compared with 
America’s projected per capita 
income of $10,000 a year).” 18 And 
the threat of starvation that has 
only recently been lifted was partially 
the product of commercial miscal¬ 
culations and speculative orgies on 
the futures market. 17 The real cause 
of Indira Gandhi’s fall was the 
verdict of India’s millions condemn¬ 
ing the Congress Party’s relentless, 
comic-opera modernization schemes; 
it was because this party had 
developed Nehru’s social and political 
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policies — including a vast expan¬ 
sion of the military budget and the 
lopsided introduction of centralized 
heavy industry - that it was driven 
to proclaim the “Emergency” in 
1974. Forced sterilization was merely 
the straw that broke the camel’s 
back: “In those countries that 
already have large, burgeoning popu¬ 
lations and crisis-ridden economies, 
many World Bank officials are 
predicting 'further depressed eco¬ 
nomic growth ... and eventually a 
point of collapse.’ ” 18 

Or: “As life in the countryside 
becomes too wretched to endure, 
millions of peasants abandon their 
farms and head for the slums of 
the developing world's cities, vainly 
seeking jobs that do not exist.” 19 
They don’t live in hotels. “While 
foreign investors may bring capital- 
intensive, labor-saving equipment 
into a country where there is massive 
unemployment, they frequently do 
so to offset the high wages that 
governments and trade unions would 
otherwise force them to pay urban 
workers.” 201 In India, “about one half 
of the population lives below the 
poverty line. The urban poor, to a 
large extent, are an overflow of the 
rural poor. Therefore the problem is 
mainly a rural one. The majority 
of the rural poor are landless agri¬ 
cultural labourers. As a class, agricul¬ 
tural labourers constitute a very 
important section of Indian rural 
society. They number, according to 
the Census of 1971. 47.30 millions or 
25.76 per cent of the total working 
population. With the members of 
their families, they account for about 
one-third of the country’s total 
population.” 21 They are unemployed, 
on an average, for 183 days a year 
and are desperately poor. 

“What many people forget,” we 
are told in a Forbes article, “is that 
India doubled its food production 
in 20 years.” 22 Please note the author 
does not say, its food consumption! 
Who got the benefit of the Increase? 
The rich landlords and wealthy 
farmers of India, not to mention 
international agribusiness! “Common 
belief to the contrary,” he goes on 






to say, "India has a huge agricul¬ 
tural potential.” 

Are there ‘‘too many people”? 
Another writer doesn’t think so: , 
India’s population of about 563 millions is 
no. doubt much higher than most other 
countries’ . . . Another country with a 
much larger population is China, with 
about 800 million people. It is common 
knowledge that .China’s millions are neither 
undernourished nor malnourished. United 
Nations statisics show that China has only 
1.09 million kmS of arable land, while 
India hastrl.Si million km2 . In relation 
to the available arable land . . . China's 
population density is 731, which is more 
than twice that of India’s 3-42. Thus, with 
a much larger population and much less 
arable land than India, China can feed 
ifs people adequately.' 23 

That) profit per se doesn’t necessarily 
determine this underproduction, we 
can see from the fact that China’s 
leaders — capitalists all — eagerly 
want to sling their weight In the 
Club, too; and the army’s role in their 
politics is notoriously Important. 

It Is wage-labor and capital — 
and these alone — that are at the 
root of this “gigantic problem”. We 
heartily encourage such signs of life 
among the world’s workers, that 
show they have at least an Inkling 
of the right Idea, as giving the 
•Gandhi’s the drubbing they deserved; 
now they are faced with a much 
more difficult challenge — that of 
casting aside the foolish mystique 
of private property. It is not even 
temporarily necessary that “many of 
the West Bengal’s agricultural 
labourers live on one meal of boiled 


wheat and a pinch of salt a day.” 24 
By continuing to support the wages 
system, all that workers are ever 
going to produce is! more armies 
to aim guns at them, and more 
hunger to drive them into the 
muzzles of those guns. 
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